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Music. 

Invocation, ........ By Rev. Dr. H. A. Gobin. 

Keys to Building delivered to President of Board of Managers, 

By B. F. Havens, Executive Commissioner. 

Acceptance of Building and delivery of same to the Governor of the State of Indiana, with 
address, - - By Clement Studebaker, President Indiana Board World’s Fair Managers. 

Response, ......... By Gov. Claude Matthews. 

Music. 

Address, - - By Mrs, Virginia C. Meredith, member Indiana Board World’s Fair Managers. 

Music. 

Address, - - By Prof. J. L. Campbell, member Indiana Board World’s Fair Managers. 

Presentation of Flag for the Building, from Public Schools of Kendallville, Indiana, 

By Mr. Perry D. Creager. 

Reception of Flag, ........ By the Governor. 

Music, - - - - - - By La Porte City Band, La Porte, Indiana. 


At close of exercises a reception by the Governor and his staff will be held in assembly room. 
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AT THE 


Dedication, June 15, 1895, of tbe Indian* Building, Columbian Exposition. 


£ \ LORD, our God, Thou God of Truth, and Power, and 

I I Love, we invoke Thy presence and Thy blessing on this 

occasion. We thank Thee that we have been permitted 
to meet together this bright morning, and in the midst of these 
beautiful surroundings, to dedicate in Thy name this temple of 
good will and hospitality, the gift of the people of our beloved 
Indiana. 

We thank Thee for the position which our State occupies in the 
American Republic. We thank Thee for her achievements in war 
and in peace, and for the prosperity with which we are now favored 
in all the various industries and enterprises of our Commonwealth. 

We rejoice and give thanks to Thee for all Thy mercies and 
blessings to us as a Nation. While we acknowledge our debt of 
gratitude to our statesmen and military leaders, we will not forget 
that Thou didst inspire them with the patriotism, courage and 
wisdom which enabled them to become the heroes of their country 
and the benefactors of nations. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness unto Thee alone for the wide 
extent of our national domain and for all our national resources, 
the treasures of river and mountain, of forest and prairie, of seas 
and skies, for these are the works of Thy hands. Long before the 
spirit of enterprise led to the discovery of the western world Thou 
didst prepare this continent to be the home of many peoples of the 


earth. During the years of our colonial history Thou didst inspire 
our forefathers to organize such governments and institutions as 
have been of priceless value to all mankind. Thou didst deliver 
us from the curse of disunion, and today, in the midst of this 
scene of magnificence, where the nations of the world are gathered 
with us to celebrate ancient discovery and modern achievement, 
we rejoice in Thy goodness and adore Thee for Thy Providence. 

Wilt Thou be pleased, O Lord, our God, God of our fathers, to 
continue Thy loving favor toward our country and our State ? 
Wilt Thou deliver us from all sectional and social prejudices? 
Wilt Thou deliver us from all hurtful superstitions. May we dwell 
together as Thy favored children in the spirit of unity, fraternity 
and cordial cooperation in promoting all that pertains to our tem¬ 
poral and eternal happiness. In religion, education aud all other 
interests may we be free from bondage to mere tradition and usage, 
and may we be guided by the spirit of true wisdom aud pure love 
for Thee and for our fellow men. 

May the brightness and beauty ef this day be a symbol of the 
radiance of Thy presence and the fullness of Thy blessings in all 
the future of our State and Nation. 

We ask all in the name of Him whose right it is to reign in 
peace and righteousness forever and ever. Amen. 
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-B V- 

B, W> Jflatrens, Kxecutiue Sammissumar* 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

HAVE not at my command language sufficient to express 
my high appreciation of the great honor falling to me, stand- 
A> ing here as the Chief Executive Officer, representing the 
great State of Indiana upon this oecasion. 

When I first saw Jackson Park, in 1891, it was almost a barren 
waste. 

I have seen this great Exposition as a bud open, petal by petal, 
to the full grown flower of to-day, and it stands before the bewilder¬ 
ing gaze of the world as the grandest creation the world has ever 
seen. 

We have before us in these great buildings, gathered together 
therein from the four corners of the earth the representative in¬ 
telligence, in the artistic, educational, mechanical and manufactur¬ 
ing progress of the world. 

What a feast! What a lesson ! What a teacher! 

The saddest thought to our hearts must be that all this shall soon 
be no more. Its lessons will last through the ages. 

To have been an actor, an instrument in this great and grand 
work, is an honor, the memory of which I shall cherish while life 
shall last. 

For the State “ I hail from” I say without fear of successful con¬ 
tradiction, though she is small in area compared to the great States 
of the West, that you may take her territory, square mile by square 
mile, and compare or place it along side of the same number of 
square miles of any Slate in this Union, you will find in it every¬ 


thing that makes a rich, prosperous, educated and intelligent State 
and people, and in these qualities we bow to none. 

When the time came to decide upon the field of battle, whether 
we should live as a Nation and State, one out of every seven of 
our inhabitants went forth as soldiers to maintain the integrity 
and standard of our State and Nation. 

The progress of a State or Nation is better told, and best judged 
by the products produced, and the best product of any State is its 
people. 

Turn with me into this magnificent building, erected for the com¬ 
fort, use and convenience of our people. Upon its walls you wili 
find magnificent pictures. There is the picture of the mother and 
father of our honored President, Mr. Studebaker. Forty years 
ago President Studebaker was an humble mechanic working at his 
anvil. By prudence, economy, industry and honesty he today 
stands as one of the representative brothers of the largest industry 
in the world of its kind. 

I show you the picture of the great War (governor of Indiana, 
Oliver P. Morton, he, whom every citizen and every soldier who 
wore the blue holds in sacred memory and delights to honor. 

I show you that elegent gentleman, always the courteous and 
polite, the Christian, the statesman, the man all Indianians delight 
to honor, Vice-President Thomas A. Hendricks. 

Across the hall and there we find the suave and bland Vice- 
President, Schuyler Colfax, whose name with Odd Fellows and 
good people is a household word. 
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James Wliitcomb Riley and Edward Eggleston, the “ Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” what shall I say of them ? No word of mine can 
add luster to the crown they wear in the hearts of intelligent and 
educated people. 

“Ben Hur”—Gen. Lew Wallace—the soldier and author, whose 
fame goes round the world and will live bright and glorious while 
language is spoken. Let the State or country match them that 
can. 

The people’s friend—that gallant soldier, statesman, jurist, 
Gen. W. Q. Gresham, Secretary of State. Fearless in the dis¬ 
charge of his duty in every position-he has ever had the honor to 
■fill, the day will not come when he will be found wanting in any 
quality that makes him the pride of his friends and honor to his 
State and Nation. 

Here with us we have our gallant young Governor, a farmer and 
their pride, able, conscientious, the representative of that great 
class of people whose voice makes and unmakes Presidents. 

We have with us also a citizen whom not only Indianiaus are 
proud to honor, but one the people of this great country honor for 
the honor he conferred upon our State and country—a man, who, 
as President of the United States, made an administration that will 
stand in history as one of the greatest and purest administrations 


since the days of Washington. This administration was that of Ex- 
President Benjamin Harrison. 

for the women of Indiana I have no words to express the place 
they hold in the hearts of our people. The statues that adorn this 
great assembly room are monuments to the tastes and artistic skill 
of Indiana’s women That of Miss Matthews, dedicated to Agri¬ 
culture, is emblematical of the great resources of the State of In¬ 
diana, representing that great class, our agricultural people and 
their interests. The statue by Miss Goodwin, of Education, stands 
as a typical figure and monument to the common school system of 
Indiana, the grandest system of any State in this great Union, 
founded by Governor Whitcomb, it stands the representative type 
ot school systems and has been copied from one end of this land to 
the other. The figure of Miss Janet Scudder represents the typical 
Indiana woman, that greatest gift of God to man; she, who brings 
all our blessings, all our joys and is with us in the hour of sorrow— 
may God bless her. 

Mr. President, it is with honor and with pardonable pride, I 
trust, that I have the privilege of turning over to you the keys of 
this magnificent building aud say, sir, that it is ready for the use 
and purposes for which it was constructed. 
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^GceptenGe ©f Kegs ©f Ruildin^ bg Ipitesidenf gfeudebabeif 

-AND- 

Ifresentatioa af Building: to the Ifeople of Indiana Through &miernar Mhttheuts. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Citizens of Indiana: 

| N RECEIVING from Mr Havens, Executive Commissioner, 
the keys of the Indiana Building in token of its completion 
and readiness in all its parts for the use for which it was in¬ 
tended, and in turning them over as I do to His Excellencv, Gov¬ 
ernor Matthews, I may doubtless be excused for brevity in the per¬ 
formance of this formality. Indeed, I thiuk you will agree that in a 
peculiar sense is brevity the soul of wit, when it relates to speech¬ 
making in the midst of this great World’s Fair iu Jackson Park. 
It would be unfitting, however, to neglect to return my profound 
thanks to Mr. Havens for his invaluable services as the executive 
officer of our State Commission in the transaction of the work laid 
upon him. I desire, also, to feelingly thank my fellow Commission¬ 
ers, and all others who have assisted us in the performance of our 
tasks. They have given ungrudgingly of their time and talents in 
the production of results for Indiaua which should not discredit us 
in the showing of States made as auxiliary to the grander National 
and International display. And in this connection I can not refrain 
from paying a deserved tribute to the lady members of the Board. 
Their co-operation has been cordial, unfailing and helpful in an 
especial degree. Nor shall we forget the legislative Representatives 
of the people of the State who voted the funds to carry out our 
plans. It is an open secret that they did not give us all we asked 
lor or hoped to get. Undoubtedly if our appropriations had been 
larger we might have accomplished more considerable things, still, 
I think that I voice the sentiments of my colleagues in candidly de¬ 
claring that we have done the best that we could, and that we have 


no complaints to make or excuses to offer. Our means have 
sufficed, as you can see, for the erection of a modest but beautiful 
structure. It is intended for your use as a place of rest and re¬ 
freshment from the weariness incident to sight-seeing at the great 
Fair. It is dedicated to the people of Indiana, and its citizens and 
their friends are welcome to its hospitable doors. If you fiud its 
shelter inviting and its comforts and influences restful and home¬ 
like we shall feel repaid for our labors. And not only our thanks, 
but the thanks of the State at large are due Indiana’s citizens who 
have with public spirit and great generosity given your Commis¬ 
sioners material to assist in the erection of this elegant structure, 
and we feel sure that you will not permit those who have con¬ 
tributed to its construction to miss your appreciation of their State 
pride and liberality. 

Your attention will also be directed to evidences present illustra¬ 
tive of the growth, the culture and the material resources of our 
State. These evidences would of course have been more abundant 
and impressive if more means had been at our command to secure 
them. I am confident, however, that here, and elsewhere in this 
great Woidd’s Columbian Exposition, will be seen public and private 
displays pertaining to Indiana, indicative of our progress iu the 
world of science and art, sufficient to entitle us to that respect and 
attention which, as one of the component parts of our great Nation, 
we may appropriately covet. 

It is now with deep gratification that, in the name of the Board 
of World’s Fair Managers of Indiana, I present to the people of the 
State, through its chief executive, Governor Matthews, the World’s 
Fair Building of Indiana. 
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Dedication of Ipdiapa Stat<? Building at U/orld’5 pair.Jai^ 15, 1893. 
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\ /\/HEN IT was thoroughly decided by the citizens of the 
V y United States to institute this great celebration, an anni- 
^ ^ versary of that day, four hundred years ago, when three 
little vessels came dancing on the waves of unexplored waters to 
laud upon the shores of this continent, frail little fairy-like vessels 
as compared with the giant monsters that traverse the ocean in this 
day of wonderful progress and mighty enterprises, Indiana responded 
early to the call, and made through her Legislature liberal appro¬ 
priations for her representation in this great undertaking. This was 
placed in the hands of a commission composed of able and repre¬ 
sentative citizens of the State. How well, how faithfully, with 
what judgment and ability, they have discharged this trust you 
witness here to-day. 

In response to the eloquent address of the President of this 
Commission, in turning over to me this splendid structure, I can 
say you have builded in a manner only commensurate with the dig¬ 
nity and the grandeur of your State, and in the name of the people 
of Indiana I accept it at your hands, and dedicate it this day to a 
public use—its doors with a wide open welcome to a public hospital¬ 
ity that is but the mirror of a generous private hospitality, extended 
in the homes throughout your State. 

We have entered upon the greatest industrial era that has 
dawned upon mankind in all the nineteen centuries passed, surpass¬ 
ing the wildest dreams of all who in any age or land may have per¬ 
mitted thought to overleap the narrow barriers of their day and 
picture the possible future achievements of the intellect of man. 


The child of dreams and possibilities here rises up before our vision 
into the fullness of actual manhood and stands erect in the radiant 
glory of difficulties overcome and successes achieved. And this 
day, with such surroundings, where the people of the old world 
enter into friendly rivalry with us of the new, with a just and glo¬ 
rious pride of my State and her people, I again accept this work of 
youi hands and dedicate it to the youth of Indiana, where they may 
also come to learn the lesson that there can be the quiet patriotism 
of peace as well deserving their emulation as that patriotism that 
comes swelling in the heart at the drum beat of war; that patriot¬ 
ism that can find its birth in the exulting joy when the flag of our 
country is kissed by tne breezes of the seas in it 3 commerce or 
quietly unfurls above the industries and the temples of education at 
home; that patriotism so broad and so deep that glories in the in¬ 
dustry, the science and art of his country, and that cherishes the 
enforcement of law and the preservation of life, property and liberty 
to all citizens alike. 

And, fellow-citizens, what may not be said of Iudiana on this 
occasion and this day! Standing thirty-third in area in the list of 
States her soil has been so rich, her resources so wonderful and 
varied, and their development by her people so wise and so rapid, 
that she takes her proud position outstripped by none and the peer 
of any in all this broad union of States. Her childhood, rocked in 
the cradle of war and bloodshed, passing under three flags—the 
lily of France, the cross of St. George of England, to at last find 
settled peace and magnificent development under the stars and 






stripes of our country. Her sons explore the new and untrodden 
fields in ingenuity and industry with the same great faith and un¬ 
faltering courage that Columbus steered his ships into new and un¬ 
known waters four centuries ago. Columbus and his followers came 
in search of gold and precious jewels; to-day the people of Indiana 
have found this gold in the waving heads of wheat, and the ripened 
tassels of corn that crown her hills and smile within her valleys, and 
in the flocks and herds that graze upon her fertile pastures. It is 
found in the untold millions of wealth that lie buried iu her quar¬ 
ries of building stone, and that but wait the magic touch of the 
workmen to rise into the homes for the thousands from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast. It is found in the thousands of acres of coal 
that underlie her soil, and the unfathomed reservoirs of gas and oil 
that have decked her broad bosom with industries of every kind, 
and that iu turn give bread and homes to toiling thousands. Nor 
forget the glorious wealth in the schools and colleges of learning 
that dot her surface, and the beneficent laws that place the means 
of education within the reach of the humblest of her children. 

The women of Indiana—I am glad you will hear one of them 
to day—what potency in the influences they have exerted over the 
destinies of Indiana. You will see here the display of their handi¬ 
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work and skill, and we will return with a deeper feeling of pride in 
them than ever, if this could be possible. But it has been within 
the sacred walls of home where their grandest virtues have been felt 
and left their strongest impress. Descending from that pure and 
noble womanhood that braved the dangers of the forest and stood 
side by side with the husband aud the father in all the sacrifices 
made to build homes that they might leave as a goodly heritage to 
their children, and around these hearthstones daily teach the virtues 
that make a people great and make the world a better world that 
they have lived. These virtues, I thank God, they still possess, 
and the women of Indiana are crowned in the glory of their children. 
Their sons and daughters have attained eminence and fame iu what¬ 
ever field they may have entered, whether in peace or in war, 
whether in industry, literature, science or art. 

Mr. President and members of the Indiana World’s Fair Com¬ 
mission, I accept this budding from your hands, only to return it to 
your keeping, to care for it and keep its doors open, offering a wel¬ 
come and a place of rest to the weary children of your State, even 
as your great State offers a welcome and a home to the worn aud 
weary, the ambitious and deserving, come from what land they 
may. 


Juiilress at' Ix-Ifresident Ben jamin J^arrisnn. 
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Governor Matthews and Fellow-Citizens: 

I T GIVES me great pleasure to participate, as a private citizen, 
in these exercises in celebration of the opening of the Indiana 
^ Building. Those charged by our State with the duty of 
erecting on the Exposition grounds a building adapted to the uses 
of Indianiaus who will visit the great Exposition, have done their 
work well. This building is tasteful and attractive in its exterior 
lines, and these spacious rooms, with the wide and commodious 
verandas that encircle the house, will be full of attraction and bene¬ 
fit to our weary sight-seers. There has been a happy union here of 
good taste and practical use. I am glad to be for a little while with 
people who call Indiana home—the State of their love. She has 
taken here an honorable place in the competition of States and of 
the world. Her artists and her artisans, and indeed all her people 
who may visit the Exposition—and I wish all could come—will find 
here inspiration and instruction. I have great pleasure in having 
had some official connection with the initiation of this great enter, 
prise, and have followed its development with increasing interest. 

Chicago has done her work magnificently. I have no patience 
with those who come here to carp and criticize. We should appre. 
date the vast labor, and the distractions and difficulties, which 
hose in charge of the construction and management of this great 


enterprise have had laid upon them. It is easy to criticize and to 
find fault, but the builder is the man that will have honor. There 
are little annoyances and impositions that are almost unavoidable 
in connection with such enterprises and such assemblages of men. 
Let us come here with eyes and hearts open to the great educational 
suggestions which meet us on every hand, and closed to all petty 
things. Let us go home to spread the fame of this great Expo¬ 
sition. It is conceded by men who have seen the other great inter¬ 
national expositions that we have here a greater. We should all 
desire to see this Exposition in every phase of it a suecess. Our 
national pride should be aroused to make it such. 

I congratulate Chicago on what she has done. When this expo¬ 
sition scheme was proposed I thought New York was the only place 
for it. I confess my mistake, and now believe that Chicago is the 
only city in the world that could have done what has been done 
here. Our people are neighbors to Illinois and to Chicago, and the 
benefits of neighborhood to us were never so great. Our people 
can see the Fair at a smaller cost than those of other States, and 
they should avail themselves of the opportunity. 

But you will excuse me from further speech; the tongue should 
be still when these great exhibits are speaking. 
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Neman’s (genfcitibufcien to the Paiif. 


By t\rs. Virginia C. A\ereditb. 
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\ /\f OMEN ARE but beginners in the productive industries 
\l u as well as in art. While women are on the skirmish line 

r ^ of life they must be content to live on the skirmish line 

of art. How long, think you, will they be content so to live? It 
is always interesting to trace influences that lead to important re¬ 
sults—influences often so slight as to be a grave commentary on our 
obtuse perceptions, because they have to be traced backwards—have 
to be traced after they have ceased to exist as influences, but have 
culminated in results and realities. The Columbian Exposition 
is full of possibilities—a thousand streams of influence will pour 
from this center, but who can forecast which will be the strongest 
influence? 

At the time of the Centennial Exposition there were few, if 
any, women educators in the United States, but seventeen years 
have made great changes, and it is hoped that under the awards 
system of the Columbian Exposition judges and examiners will be 
found who can appreciate the exhibit, who can glean the valuable 
points and preserve them in intelligent reports, and who will also 
have the energy and sustained enthusiasm to create a public appre¬ 
ciation of new and valuable methods and ideas. 

The work done by the Woman’s Committee of the Indiana 


Board of the World’s Fair Managers will, we hope, compare favor¬ 
ably with that done in other States by similar committees. 

Is it uot creditable that the women of the State should have 
had the public spirit to suggest and secure the three characteristic 
statues that stand in our reception-room? The artists were Indiana 
women ; the statues were paid for by the united efforts of Indiana 
women, no public funds whatever being devoted to this purpose. 
And are not those statues symbolical of the women of the State? 
Miss Matthews shows us the ideal “ Indiana,” with firm poise, alert, 
secure, with broad, free gaze, ready for any future. Miss Good¬ 
win gives us “ Education,” with dignified mien, graudly persuasive, 
strong in the strength of a free mind. Miss Scudder delineates 
“The Maiden,” willful, but sweet, all of life yet untried. What 
will she be, what may she not do, when she lifts her head and sur¬ 
veys the twentieth century and its opportunity? 

Opportunity! That is the word of words for women in con¬ 
nection with the Columbian Exposition. Some one has said that 
the finest thing in connection with the Exposition is Mrs. Palmer. 
Who can estimate the tremendous impulse toward womanly doing 
and thinking which one woman’s gracious and directing power has 
given and will give to women everywhere? 
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Indiana. 
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| HE IMPRESSIVE ceremonies which we have witnessed 
I and the more impressive words to which we have listened’ 
^ sufficiently indicate the purpose of the offering from the 
State of Indiana for the accommodation of visitors to the Colum¬ 
bian Exposition, and a few words only to our own citizens here 
assembled, and through them to the two and a half millions at 
home, will bring these exercises to their conclusion. 

Two important but pleasant duties are presented to us for the 
coming few months, and let it be our purpose to perform these 
duties to their fullest measure. The first of these duties, or rather 
privileges, is to visit the Exposition. We must come here by tens 
and hundreds of thousands to see these grouped wonders of the 
world, that we may profit by the lessons to be learned, and by our 
presence and patronage contribute our full share to the success of 
this magnificent enterprise. Indiana is Chicago’s nearest neighbor, 
and should be her most intimate friend. Indeed, if we go back to 
the early settlement of this section of the Nation, we find that In. 
diana Territory, which was organized in 1800, included all the 
present State of Indiana, Michigan and Illinois, and more indefi¬ 
nitely to the north and west. The capital of this vast territory was 
the old French trading po3t, Vincennes. Indiana was admitted 
into the Union in 1816, Illinois in 1818, and Michigan in 1837. 
By right of primogeniture, therefore, Indiana is entitled to the 
first place in this illustrious trio, and, with conscious dignity, due 
to this position, she extends her most cordial congratulations to her 
younger sisters, crowned, as she is to day, the queen of the world. 


Let us come hither then to enjoy, with Illinois and Chicago, the 
magnificent result of their generous efforts to make the Columbian 
Exposition the grandest in the series of international exhibitions 
which characterize, peculiarly, the closing half of the nineteenth 
century. 

We are not only the nearest neighbor, but our facilities for com¬ 
ing to this city are the best. With the numerous railways which, 
like a network, cover the State, there is not a town nor a hamlet 
which can not be reached in less than a day. Let us then make 
the summer one great holiday, and spend this holiday chiefly in 
excursions to Chicago. The railways have provided additional 
trains and better service in expectation of increased travel. To 
these must be added the stimulus of cheaper rates, which can be 
obtained if the demand be made more pronounced and universal. 
Travel is essential to broad culture, and the yearly exodus of ocean 
travel is proof of the earnestness of the American in this regard. 
But this year matters are reversed, the world has come to us. * * 
Thirty millions have been expended in bringing together and 
displaying the treasures of this Exposition, the value of which is 
estimated at not less than one hundred millions. Forty exposition 
buildings, one hundred minor buildings, including foreign and 
State structures, two hundred acres of floor space, all compactly 
occupied, the picturesque Midway Plaisance, with its strange stores 
and its more strange people, the statues, the fountains, the naval 
display, the General Government collections, are a part of the 
attractions of the Columbian Exposition. This vast collection it 
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is your duty to visit once and again during the summer months, 
and, returning to your homes, it will be your further duty to urge 
your friends and neighbors to come. 

A second and perhaps a greater duty rests upon you. This build¬ 
ing, which is your own, must be dedicated by you to hospitality. 
Let every one, citizen or stranger, be greeted with a royal Indiana 
welcome and within these doors find rest. And when the represen¬ 
tatives of other nations grow weary with looking at the epitomized 
products of civilization in Jackson Park, let us extend a wider 
hospitality and invite them over the border that they may learn in 
a larger way the actual life of a prosperous American State. Fifty 
passenger trains per day furnish the facilities for exit, and a few 
hours’ time will be required to take our visitors from Chicago to 
any point within our State. 

Indiana occupies the most favorable location in the United States 
for the experiment of intellectual and physical development, as 
affected by good soil, good climate and good government. The 
area of the State is 35,910 square miles. Geographically it lies 
between the parallels 37° and 42° north latitude, in that belt 
which, if continued across the continent, includes one-half the 
population of the United States. It may be described generally as 
an elevated plateau whose variation of surface is less than one 
thousand feet—ranging between three hundred and thirteen hun¬ 
dred feet above sea level. 

Geologically it shows the Silurian, the Devonian, the subcarbon- 
iferous and the coal formations. Since the rock making eras, 
glaciers, glacial rivers and more modern streams have furrowed 
and drained the surface to its present display of hill and valley, 
and fitted it with a soil of unsurpassed fertility for the experiment 
of civilization, and made it the best portion of the great garden of 
the world known as the Mississippi Valley. Three-fourths of the 
State originally was covered with forests of most valuable timber, 
and, despite the ruthless lumberman’s ax, nowhere can be found 
finer specimens of poplar, walnut, oak, beech, sycamore, wild 
cherry and other varieties of commercial woods. One-fourth of the 
State is underlaid with the purest varieties of bituminous coal, and 


another fourth with the finest limestone. Within the past decade 
the petroleum and natural gas fields of Indiana have been dis¬ 
covered, and under the stimulus of this rich storehouse of power 
new industries and new cities are springing up as if by the touch 
of the magician’s wand. From Trenton rock, a thousand feet be 
low the surface, there comes forth this mysterious force, with a 
pressure of hundreds of pounds to the square inch; whose fiery 
tongues of flame dart angrily, as though just released from hades, 
but which, controlled, becomes man’s latest and most profitable 
servant. No sight-seer to Chicago should fail to visit the wonder¬ 
ful natural gas fields in central Indiana. 

The material development of the State has been just what was 
expected from its favorable location and its great natural advant¬ 
ages. The population of the State in 1810 was 24,000. In 1850 
this was increased to 988,000, and, according to the national cen¬ 
sus of 1890, the number was 2,192,000. In 1892 Iudiana produced 
more wheat than any other State in the Union; the four largest in 
amount being the following: Indiana, 58,300,000 bushels; Min¬ 
nesota, 55,330,000; Missouri, 54,860,000; North Dakota, 52,105,- 
000. In the same year the yield of corn in Indiana was 125,100,- 
OtO bushels, and the output of bituminous coal over 2,000,000 
tons. 

The reports for 1892 show the value of live stock to exceed 
$100,000,000 and the value of manufactured products to be more 
than $50,000,000. We have a more even distribution of popula¬ 
tion than is usual with so large an aggregate; consequently, while 
we may lack multi-millionaires, we are free from concentrated pov¬ 
erty. Our large cities are located just outside the State, so that 
we enjoy the advantages of the best markets, without the disadvan¬ 
tages, political and otherwise, of a great metropolis. Indianapolis, 
the capital of the State, is a prosperous city of 125,000 inhabitants. 

Our provision for education is on the same wise plan of distribu¬ 
tion. Our common school fund is one of the largest per capita in 
the United States, and our common school system is so good that 
half of the States in the Union have incorporated its essential 
features into their own systems, while experienced educators from 


other countries have most cordially commended it. We have no 
great university located at a single point, but our higher institu¬ 
tions of learning are situated in different parts of the State, so that 
their advantages are more widely distributed. The real University 
of Indiana is the aggregation of colleges, which represents an equip¬ 
ment of several millions in value, with two or three hundred in¬ 
structors and more than five thousand students. 

In the Exposition Indiana is modestly but fairly represented. 
In the Department of Mines and Mining the oolitic limestone, 
block coal, kaolins and clays are deserving of the most careful ex¬ 
amination, especially by capitalists seeking the best locations for 
investments. With these natural products are shown the varieties 
of petroleum which are found in the State. To these should be 
added the great resources of the State in natural gas, and it will be 
found that our State possesses advantages for all kiuds of manu¬ 
factures, second to none in the world. The wheat, corn and other 
cereals in the Agricultural Department are equal in variety and 
quality to the specimens shown by any State. In the Forestry 
Building we have a fair presentation of our commercial woods. 
In the Fine Arts Department we are represented by a number of 
our most distinguished artists, while in the Department of Woman’s 
work our display is unexcelled. 

The best collective display made by the State is in the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, in the Liberal Arts Building. The arrange¬ 
ment illustrates most successfully our excellent graded system of 
schools, from the kindergarten to the high school and is worthy of 
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the most careful examination either by citizens of our own State 
who wish to know fully what is being done, or by others who are 
seeking information for the purpose of improving their own systems. 
The exhibit of Purdue University, which, connected with the edu¬ 
cational display, shows the excellent plant of the University for 
industrial and scientific work and the success which is being ob¬ 
tained by the students. 

I he individual exhibits in the different departments, by our 
citizens, compare favorably with similar exhibits from other States 
and foreign nations. Ihe display of wagons, carriages, furniture, 
encaustic tile, glass, electric supplies, wood and iron working 
machinery is worthy of special commendation. 

A more massive and impressive exhibit for Indiana is outside of 
the Exposition in the great Art Building, now nearly completed on 
the lake front in Chicago. This building is to be the permanent 
memorial of the Exposition after all traces of the “white city” 
have disappeared, and we are glad to have it said that this 
memorial is preserved in Indiana limestone. 

Finally, let us rise to a liberal appreciation of this great Expo¬ 
sition in all its parts, not as the competitive representation of 
different States and separated nationalities, but as the unified 
exhibition of the progress of our race. We are nearing the close 
of the century of inventions, as the nineteenth century will be 
designated in the history of centuries, and from this vantage 
ground it is our priceless privilege to review the achievements of 


man. 
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School Children of Kendalluille, Indiana. 
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President Studebaker, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

[T IS my special pleasure to appear to-day in behalf of the public 
schools aud the citizens of the city of Kendallville, Ind. My 
part on the programme, however, requires no lengthy or formal 
address, the banner I hold speaks more eloquently and more forcibly 
than any words of mine could. Its history is the history of the tri¬ 
umphs of liberty in the new world, and its glory is the glory of the 
republic. 

That a public school should present a flag for this building is 
to me peculiarly significant. Hitherto we have been satisfied to in¬ 
struct the youth in those things which would enable them to transact 
the ordinary business ot life successfully. But experience and ob¬ 
servation have shown that a man must be something more than a 
good business man to be a good citizen. He must have something 
of an appreciation of the greatness and glory of his country. An 
appreciation of the liberties vouchsafed to us by our fathers on a 
thousand battlefields; a conscious active appreciation of those rights 
which make us free men and citizens in the broadest and highest 
sense of these words. He who holds lightly these divine rights, or 
is ignorant of their existence, is, in our country, wanting in the ele¬ 
ments of good citizenship. 

Our public schools must in a large measure, and justly so, bear 
the responsibilities of fixing the character and standard of citizenship. 
I he impressions made upon the child mind are the impressions which 
cling to it through life, and to a large extent mould and fix its char¬ 
acter and destiny. 

The boy or girl of the public school that has learned to speak a 


little German and less French, or has learned the names of a few 
bugs or a few flowers, and does not know the story of this flag at 
Bunker Hill, at Trenton, at Yorktown, or at Gettysburg, at Chan- 
cellorsville, at Appomattox, is in my judgment unable to appreciate 
the heritage of a generous ancestry or to undertake the duties and 
responsibilities of American citizenship. It is then the highest pur¬ 
pose of the public schools to make good citizens. Men and women 
who shall not only transact the business of life, but who shall at all 
times prove themselves patriotic and loyal to those principles of 
liberty and freedom which underlie our political institutions. How¬ 
ever we may differ as to policy upon economic questions, there 
should be but one central overruling idea as to the honor, the glory 
aud the supremacy of this flag. Its presence in this building, the 
gift of a public school of this great State of Indiana, will doubtless 
serve in some measure to remind us that in this great international 
school of art and science and literature, there is yet one emotion of 
the heart that precedes them all, and that is patriotism. 

I desire to say that my young friend, Mr. Louis Keller, a former 
pupil of the public schools of Kendallville, deserves special mention 
for this patriotic endeavor in securing this flag; his efforts in this 
direction are in every way commendable and worthy of emulation. 

Sir, in behalf of the public schools and of the citizens of the city 
of Kendallville, Indiana, I have the honor to present to you this 
flag. May the glory of its name and the magic of its presence be 
an inspiration to us all. 
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Professor Oreager, Ladies and. Gentlemen: 

I HIS MAGNIFICENT flag, so beautifully wrought and so 
eloquently presented, it becomes my pleasing duty to 
^ receive. In accepting it in behalf of my State and this 
Commission, not the least gratification comes in the fact that it is 
the thought and inspiration of the youth of our country, upon 
whom soon shall rest the burdens and duties of full-fledged citizen¬ 
ship. In such hands, and with such patriotic emotions, our 
country has nothing to fear for the future. It is not simply an idle 
emblem, but the very soul of liberty and free government that this 
work of the children of the public schools of Kendallville, Ind., 
represents. It brought to them, and should bring to us, glorious 
memories. First baptized in the blood of our fathers at Brandy¬ 
wine, hallowed by their sufferings at Valley Forge, and consecrated 
in the triumph at Yorktown, it to-day floats above a people great 
and free, and strong in the principles for which their fathers 
fought. 

The first salute to this flag by foreign vessels came to brave old 


Paul Jones, and was but the first echo of that grand salute 
encompassing the world, and greets it to-day in all the seas and in 
every port. We also remember the glory of the flag when it waved 
in triumph above Jackson at New Orleans, and was followed by 
Scott and Taylor, and Manson, too, with Indiana heroes, in a victori¬ 
ous march through Mexico. Agaiu, these young patriots will recall 
the days, but one generation ago, when it waved at the head of 
marching columns of patriots from Fort Sumpter to Appomatox. 
This flag inspires sublime and patriotic thoughts, and so long as its 
stars and stripes shall be venerated by the children of our schools, 
as witnessed to-day, it means that a great people shall still be free, 
and a republican form of government, of, for aud by the people, 
shall still be numbered among the nations and the governments of 
the earth. In behalf of Indiana and her Commissioners I accept 
this flag, and we pray God to bless the hearts that inspired and the 
hands that wrought it. 
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